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OF EDUCATION. 


TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
GENTLEMEN, 


The following is my Seventh Annual Report :— 
During the past year I have collected some interesting sta- 


tistics respecting the 
SCHOOLHOUSES, 
in the Commonwealth. 
The number of Schoolhouses owned by the towns and 


districts in the State, is . ; : : . . 2,710 
The number rented, is : . ; : ‘ ; 192 
Total, . . , ‘ ers . 2,902 


From fifteen to twenty towns made no return on this sub- 


ject. Their houses, owned and rented, would increase the 


number of such as are occupied for the Public Schools of the 
Commonwealth to at icast 3,000. 

During the five years immediately following the communi- 
cation, by the: Board to the Legislature, of the Report on 
Schoolhouses, the amount of money expended by about two 
hundred and ninety of the three hundred and eight towns in 
the State, for the erection and permanent repairs of school- 


houses, was : ‘ . ; , $634,326 80 
Under the two heads, the items are as follows: 
For erecting new houses, including the price of 
land, fixtures and appurtenances, . ; . $516,122 74 
For making permanent and substantial repairs on 
old ones, ; : ; ; . ‘ . 118,204 06 





Total expended for schoolhouses in five years, $634,326 80 


The expenditure for this object in towns not heard from 
would swell this amount to more than six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. If we leave out the single city of Boston, 
the above expenditure is doubtless greater than the value of 
all the schoolhouses in the State at the time of the organization 
of the Board. The number of new houses erected in the towns 
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heard from is 405. The number of old ones on which substan- 
tial and permanent repairs have been made is 429. 


SCHOOL RETURNS. 


The number of towns which failed to make Returns, the 
past year, was eleven. This is a larger number than for sev- 
eral previous years. Hence all the aggregates are less than 
they should be, although the relative proportion among them 
is not materially affected. 

very town which fails to make its annual Return, as pre- 
scribed by law, forfeits its distributive share of the income of 
the school fund. ‘The number of delinquent towns shows the 
expediency of the law. If so many are remiss, notwithstand- 
ing the forfeiture, we might reasonably apprehend that the 
object of the law would be frustrated, were the penalty for- 
borne. 

The Returns for the last school year, (1842-3, ) show a grati- 
fying advancement in most of the elements that make up the 
general prosperity of Common Schools. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN UPON SCHOOL. 


In the school year 1841-2, the number of children re- 
turned, as between the ages of 4 and 16 years, was 185,058 
In 1842-3, the number between the same ages was 184,896 


Less, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 162 
In 1841-2, the number of children of all ages in all 
the schools, in summer, was . ‘ , ' . 133,448 


EA ees 


Increase in the numbers attending school, iz summer, 4,721 


In 1841-2, the number of children of all ages in all 
the schools, in winter, was. , . : . 159,056 
Do. in 1842-3, . a , . . , . 161,020 


Increase in the numbers attending school in winter, 1,964 


In 1841-2, the average attendance in ail the schools, 
in summer, Was. ' , , ‘ ‘ . 96,525 


Do. in 1842-3, . . . . . « «  « 98,316 





Increase in the average attendance upon school, in 
summer, : « 


In 1841-2, the average attendance in all the schools, 
in winter, was ' ; ’ , ‘ , . 117,542 


Do. in 1842-2, . . . . . .  « ~ « 119,989 


1,791 





Increase in the average attendance upon school, in 


winter, . ; . , ‘ ' : ; . 2,447 


From these facts it appears that the evils of absence from 
school have been slightly mitigated within the last year. 
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How great they still continue to be will appear from the fol- 
jowing comparison : 
The whole number of children returned as 

between the ages of 4 and 16, is : . 184,896 
Deduct twelve thousand, as the number sup- 

posed to be in attendance upon academies 

and private schools, and not depending 

uper the Public Schools for an education, 12,000 


Number dependent upon the Public 











Schools, , : : ; 172,896 
Average attendance in summer of those be- 
tween 4 and 16, (deducting those under 
four years of age, thus,) . ; ° . 98,316 
Number under four years of age, s >» “ie 
90,979 
81,917 
Which gives 90,979 as the average attendance in 
summer, of those between four and sirteen years 
of age, who are supposed to be wholly dependent, 
for an education, upon Public Schools, while the 
average absence of the same class was 81,917, or 
almost one half. 
Again, as before :— 
Whole number-of children in the State, between four 
and sixteen years of age, . ‘ . 184,896 
Deduct twelve thousand, as above, for those 
supposed to be in attendance upon acade- 
mies and private schools, and not depend- 
ing upon the Public Schools for an edu- 
cation, . ° ‘ . . : . 12,000 
Number dependent upon Public Schools for 
an education, ; ‘ ‘ : : 172,896 
Average attendance in winter of those between four 
and sixteen, (deducting those over sixteen years 
of age, thus,) ; ‘ . 119,989 
Number over sixteen years of age, . . 12,526 
Average attendance in winier, . 107,463 


of those between four and sizteen, who are supposed 
to be wholly dependent for an education upon the 
Public Schools,—107,463, out of 172,896, or a little 


less than eleven seventeenths. 


What ought the mechanic, the manufacturer, or the farmer 
on a large scale, to expect, if, from any cause, he should lose 
the services of his operatives or laborers, for almost one half, or 
even for one third of the time, year after year? Could he expect, 
or deserve, anything but ruin? And can all our valued insti- 
tutions be upheld on cheaper conditions than belong to the com- 
mon and material interests of life? 
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APPROPBIATIONS. 


In 1841-2, the amount of money raised by taxes for tne sup- 
hi port of schools,—that is, for paying the wages of teachers, and ie 
{ for board and fuel, was’. . .t«<:*é<‘<‘C;té‘«éa GOS Ds 
Do. in 1842-3, . ~ « « « 610,692 02 





Difference, . ‘ ° ° , , , $5,459 87 


This shows an apparent falling off; but the towns not heard 
from would increase the amount to a considerably larger sum 
than that for the year 1841-2. Besides, there was, in fact, a 
generous increase in the appropriations, generally, throughout 
the State ;—the great deficit being in the city of Boston, which 
expended on this item $16,618 28 less for the last than for the 
preceding year. 

The above-mentioned appropriations include only a part of 
our annual expenditures for Public Schools. If the cost of 
schoolhouses, of school libraries, apparatus, &c., should be 
added, it would appear that Massachusetts now supports her 
Public Schools, at an annual expense varying but little from 
one dollar a head, for every man, woman and child, belonging 
to the State. This outlay being made, however, every child 
in the Commonwealth has a right to attend school without fee, 
or any further contribution whatever. 

That this expenditure is not burdensome, is manifest from 
two considerations ;—/first, because it is voluntarily assessed by 
the inhabitants of the respective towns upon themselves; and 
secondly, because a sum nearly equal to half as much more, is 
annually paid by individuals to academies and private schools, 
where, to a great extent, the same branches are taught as in the 
Public Schools. 


In regard to the other items shown by the returns, there ap- 
pears to be no material change from the last year. 

The town of Bricuton, in the county of Middlesex, stands 
this year, as it did the last, at the head of all the towns in the 
Commonwealth, in regard to the liberality of its appropriations 
for the support of schools,—having raised five dollars and ninety- 
nine cents for each child in the town between the ages of four 
and sixteen years. 

Last year, the town of Dana, in the county of Worcester, 
stood at the foot of the list; but this year, it has so increased 
its appropriation as to take an elevated and respectable stand 
among the towns in the State,—having resigned its place at 
the bottom of the catalogue to the town of Pawtucket, in the 
county of Bristol. The latter town raised but one dollar and 
eighteen cents for the education of each child belonging to it, 
between the ages of four and sixteen. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, (inclusive) 1843, the sum of money, 
drawn by towns and school districts from the school fund in 
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behalf of School Libraries, in accordance with the Resolves of 

March 3, 1842, and March 7, 1843, was__. . $11 295 00 

During the same time, there has been received 
into the State Treasury, in behalf of said 
fund, the sum of ; . ; ; 

So that, in addition to the inestimable benefits 
secured to the districts by a possession of the 
libraries, the capital of the school fund has 
increased, during the last year, the sumof . $1,105 24 


12,400 24 


A Resolve of the Legislature, of the 7th March, 1843, pro- 
vided that a Resolve of March 3, 1842, concerning School Dis- 
trict Libraries, should be “extended to every city and town in 
the Commonwealth, not heretofore divided into school dis- 
tricts, in such manner as to give as many times fifteen dollars 
to any such city or town as the number sixty is contained, ex- 
clusive of fractions, in the number of children between the 
ages of four and sixteen years, in said city or town; provided 
evidence be produced to the treasurer in behalf of said city or 
town, of its having raised and appropriated, for the establish- 
ment of libraries, a sum equal to that which, by the provision 
of this Resolve, it is entitled to receive from the school fund.” 
In regard to this Resolve, my opinion has been asked, whether 
a town ‘not divided into school districts” could make any 
such provision for a part of its children as would entitle it to 
receive the bounty of the State; that is,—to make the case 
as simple as possible,—suppose a town has one hundred and 
twenty children between four and sixteen, can it, by appropri- 
ating fifteen dollars, in behalf of sixty of those children, make 
a valid demand for fifteen dollars upon the school fund; or 
must it appropriate thirty dollars in behalf of the one hundred 
and twenty children, before it can receive anything from that 
fund? ‘To this inquiry I have not hesitated to reply, that I 
believe a sound construction of the Resolve, as well as sound 
policy, requires that a town, not districted, should appropriate 
a sum sufficient for all its children, as a condition precedent to 
receiving anything. Should a different construction prevail, 
the very object of the Resolve might be defeated, in regard to 
the most necessitous portion of our children. A few men, 
connected with wealthy and large schools, in central and pop- 
ulous places, might raise the requisite sum for theit own 
schools by voluntary contribution, and then vote against the 
granting of a town tax for supplying libraries to the poor and 
sparsely-populated portions of the town,—while such portions, 
having no corporate powers as districts, and feeling unable to 
raise the requisite amount by contribution, might, for a long 
time, if not always, be deprived of the benefits of a library. 
When a town administers its schools in its corporate capacity, 
it must legislate uniformly for all parts of its territory, and for 
all its children. 

Towards the close of the last year, but too late for an inser- 
tion of the fact in my last Annual Report, I was authorized 
and requested, by the Honorable Martin Brimmer, the present 
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Mayor of the city of Boston, to cause to be printed, at his 
expense, such a number of copies of an excellent work on Edu- 
cation, entitled, “The School and the Schoolmaster,” as would 
supply one copy each to all the school districts, and one copy 
each to all the boards of school committee men, in the Com- 
monwealth. ‘This commission was most joyfully exeeuted on 
my part; and, during the months of February and Mareh last, 
the volumes were all prepared and ready for distribution. | 
authorized the school committee men of the respective towns 
to receive the donation in behalf of themselves and of the sev- 
eral districts within their jurisdiction ; and, by cireulars, and in 
various other ways, the most extensive publicity to the fact 
was given. The work was of great value, having been pre- 
pared by the joint labors of the Rev. Dr. A. Potter, of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., and of George B. Emerson, Esq., 
of Boston, Massachusetts,—both distinguished writers and edu- 
cators. ‘The great body of the volumes was soon ealled for; 
they have been read extensively, and with great satisfaction 
and profit; and the gratitude of the community has been 
expressed, as with one voice, towards the donor, both for the 
generosity that prompted the gift, and the judgment that dic- 
tated the selection. 

This brings to a close what I have to say in reference to the 
condition and progress of education, in Massachusetts, during 
the last year. 

For the six years, during which I have been honored with an 
appointment to the office of Secretary of the Boasd of Educa- 
tion, I have spared neither labor nor expense in fulfilling not 
only that provision of the law which requires that ‘ the Secre- 
tary shall collect information,” but also that inqunetion, nos 
less important, that he shall ‘ diffuse as widely as. pessible, 
throughout every part of the Commonwealth, information of 
the most approved and successful methods of arranging the 
studies and conducting the education of the young.” For this 
purpose, I have visited schools in most of the Free States and 
in several of the Slave States of the Union; have made myself. 
acquainted with the different laws relative to publie instruction 
which have been enacted by the different Legislatures of our 
country, have attended great numbers of educational meetings, 
and, as far as possible, have read whatever has been written, 
whether at home or abroad, by persons qualified to instruct 
mankind on this momentous subject. Still, I have been 
oppressed with a painful consciousness of my inability to 
expound the merits of this great theme in all their magnitude 
and variety, and have turned my eyes again and again to some 
new quarter of the horizon, in the hope that they would be 
greeted by a brighter beam of light. Under these circum- 
stances, it was natural that the celebrity of institutions in foreign 
countries should attract my attention, and that I should feel an 
intense desire of knowing whether, in any respeet, those insti- 
tutions were superior to our own; and, if anything were found 
in them worthy of adoption, of transferring it for our improve- 
ment. 
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Accordingly, early last spring, I applied to the Board for 
permission to visit Europe, a¢ my own expense, during the then 
ensuing season, that I might make myself personally acquainted 
with the nature and workings of their systems of Public Instruc- 
tion,—especially in those countries which had long enjoyed the 
reputation of standing at the head of the cause. 

In addition to this, the severe and unmitigated labor which I 
had been called to perform, during the last six years, in dis- 
charging the duties of my office, had exhausted my whole cap- 
ital of health; and I felt that without some change or relief, 
my labors in the cause would soon be brought to an inevitable 
close. 

I am happy to add that Governor Morton, as Chairman of 
the Board, and all the other members of that body, signified 
their cordial approval of my plan, and gave me their full con- 
sent. 

Accordingly, on the 1st of May last I embarked for Europe, 
and before the end of thirteen days, I was visiting schools on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

In my travels, I visited England, Ireland and Scotland, crossed 
the German Ocean to Hamburgh, thence went to Magdeburgh, 
Berlin, Potsdam, Halle and Weissenfels, in the kingdom of 
Prussia; to Leipsic and Dresden, the two great cities in the 
kingdom of Saxony; thence, to Erfurt, Weimar, Eisenach, &c., 
on the great route from the middle of Germany to Frankfort on 
the Maine; thence to the Grand Duchy of Nassau, of Hesse 
Darmstadt and of Baden, and, after visiting all the principal 
cities in the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia, passed through Hol- 
land and Belgium to Paris. 

In the course of this tour I have seen many things to deplore, 
and many to admire. I have visited countries where there is 
no National System of education at all, and countries where 
the minutest details of the schools are regulated by law. I 
have seen schools in which each word and process, in many 
lessons, was almost overloaded with explanation and commen- 
tary; and many schools in which 400 or 500 children were 
obliged to commit to memory, in the Latin language, the entire 
book of Psalms and other parts of the Bible,—neither teachers 
nor children understanding a word of the language which they 
were prating. I have seen countries, in whose schools all forms 
of corporal punishment were used without stint or measure ; 
and I have visited one nation, in whose excellent and well- 
ordered schools, scarcely a blow has been struck for more than 
a quarter of a century. On reflection, it seems to me that it 
would be most strange if, from all this variety of system and of 
no-system, of sound instruction and of babbling, of the disci- 
pline of violence and of moral means, many beneficial hints for 
our warning or our imitation, could not be derived; and as the 
subject comes clearly within the purview of my duty, “to col- 
lect and diffuse information respecting schools,” I venture to 
submit to the Board some of the results of my observations. 

On the one hand, I am certain that the evils to which our 
own system is exposed, or under which it now labors, exist in 
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some Ioreign countries, in a far more aggravated degree than 
among ourselves; and if we are wise enough to learn from the 
experience of others, rather than await the infliction consequent 
upon our Own errors, we may yet escape the magnitude and 
formidableness of those calamities under which some other 
communities are now suffering. 

On the other hand, I do not hesitate to say, that there are 
many things abroad which we, at home, should do well to 
imitate; things, some of which are here, as yet, mere mattefs 
of speculation and theory, but which, there, have long been in 
operation, and are now producing a harvest of rich and abun- 
dant blessings. 

Among the nations of Europe, Prussia has long enjoyed the 
most distinguished reputation for the excellence of its schools. 
In reviews, in speeches, in tracts, and even in graver works 
devoted to the cause of education, its schools have been exhib- 
ited as models for the imitation of the rest of Christendom. For 
many years, scarce a suspicion was breathed that the general 
plan of education in that kingdom was not sound in theory and 
most beneficial in practice. Recently, however, grave charges. 
have been preferred against it by high authority. The popular 
traveller, Laing, has devoted several chapters of his large work 
on Prussia, to the disparagement of its school system. An 
octavo volume, entitled ‘‘ The Age of Great Cities,” has recently 
appeared in England, in which that system is strongly con- 
demned; and during the pendency of the famous “ Factories’ 
Bill,” before the British House of Commons, in 1843, numerous 
Tracts were issued from the English press, not merely calling 
in question, but strongly denouncing the whole plan of educa- 
tion in Prussia, as being not only designed to produce, but as 
actually producing a spirit of blind acquiescence to arbitrary 
power, in things spiritual as well as temporal,—as being, in fine, 
a system of education, adapted to enslave and not to entranchise 
the human mind. And even in some parts of the United States,— 
the very nature and essence of whose institutions consist in the 
idea that the people are wise enough to distinguish between 
what is right and what is wrong,—even here, some have been 
illiberal enough to condemn, in advance, everything that savors 
of the Prussian system, because that system is sustained by 
arbitrary power. \ 

My opinion of these strictures will appear in the sequel. But 
I may here remark, that I do not believe either of the first two 
authors above referred to, had ever visited the schools they 
presumed to condemn. The English tract-writers, too, were 
induced to disparage the Prussian system, from a motive foreign 
toits merits. ‘The ‘Factories’ Bill,” which they so vehemently 
assailed, proposed the establishment of schools to be placed 
under the control of the Church. Against this measure, the 
Dissenters wished to array the greatest possible opposition. As 
there was a large party in the kingdom, who doubted the expe- 

diency of any interference on the part of government, in respect 
to public education, it was seen that an argument derived from 
the alleged abuses of the Prussian system, could be made 
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(Continued.] 


As a consequence of the above views, the German teachers 
of the deaf and dumb prohibit, as far as possible, all intercourse 
by the artificial language of signs, in order to enforce upon the 
pupils the constant use of the voice. Ata later period, how- 
ever, all are taught to write. 

I found a class in the school for the deaf and dumb in Paris, 
which the instructer was endeavoring to teach to speak orally ; 
but it is not certain that the experiment will succeed in the 
French language,—that language having so many similar 
sounds for different ideas. With the English language, how- 
ever, a triumph over this great natural imperfection might 
undoubtedly be won; and it was an object,—certainly with 
some of the Trustees of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
when they petitioned the Legislature last winter for power to 
incorporate upon that Institution a department for the deaf and 
dumb,—to exchange the limited language of signs for the uni- 
versal language of words, in the instruction of this class of 
children in our State. Had the members of the Legislature 
seen and heard what I have now often seen and heard, but 
what I then knew of only by report, I cannot but believe that 
that application would have found a different fate. 

The success in teaching the deaf and dumb in Germany, 
and the means by which it is accomplished, furnish some inval- 
uable hints in regard to the teaching of other children. 

1. In teaching these children to speak, if difficult and com- 
plicated sounds are given before easy and simple ones, some of 
the vocal organs will be at fault, in regard either to position or 
motion; and if the error is continued but for a short period, 
false habits will be acquired, which it will be almost impossible 
for any subsequent skill or attention to eradicate. No unin- 
structed person, therefore, should tamper with this subject. No 
one should attempt to teach the deaf and dumb to speak who 
has not carefully read the best treatises upon the art, or wit- 
nessed the practice of a skilful master. The effect of false 
instruction in regard to the voice-producing muscles, furnishes 
a striking analogy to that false mental instruction given by 
incompetent parents and teachers, by which all the intellectual 
and moral fibres of a child’s nature are coiled and knotted into 
a tangle of errors, from which they can never be wholly extri- 
cated even by‘a life of exertion. 
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2. After a few of the first lessons, it is ordinarily found that 
the keenest relish for knowledge is awakened in the minds of 
the pupils. Fhey evince the greatest desire for new lessons, 
and a pleasure that seems almost ludicrously disproportionate, 
in the acquisition of the most trivial things. This arises, in the 
first place, from that appetite for knowledge which nature gives 
to all her children; and, in the second piace, from the teacher’s 
arranging all subjects of instruction in a scientific order, and 
giving to his pupils, from the beginning, distinct and luminous 
ideas of all he teaches. Were instruction so arranged and 
administered in regard to other children, we might, as a general 
rule, expect similar results. 

So ardent, indeed, is the thirst of the deaf and dumb children 
for knowledge, that one of the most frequent cautions given to 
teachers by the masters of the art, is, not to indulge them in 
the gratification of their desires to such a degree as to impair 
health, or produce mjurious mental excitement. 

3. Perhaps no relation in life illustrates the necessity or the 
value of love and confidence between teacher and pupil, more 
strikingly than this. Conceive of a child placed before his 
teacher, watching every shade of muscular motion with his 
eye, catching the subtlest vibrations with his hand, and expend- 
ing his whole soul im striving to conjecture what muscles are to 
be moved ; and then suppose the feeling of shame or mortifica- 
tion, of fear or fright, to be superinduced, withdrawing all 
attention from eye and hand, choking the utterance and par- 
alyzing all the faculties; and were the pupil to remain in this 
state till he became as old as Methuselah, he would never suc- 
ceed in uttermg even an elementary sound,—unless it might be 
that of the interjection O! Such, though to a less extent, is 
the obstruction which fear, or contemptuous manners in 2 
teacher, opposes to the progress of all children. 

In comparing the present condition of the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind with what it was only a few years ago, there is 
one fact too significant to be omitted. Judge Blackstone pub- 
lished his celebrated Commentaries on the English law in 1765. 
In vol. 1, book 1, chap. 8, there occurs the following sentence, 
which was then the acknowledged law in Westminster Hall; 
and for which he quotes Lord Coke, Fitzherbert and others :— 


‘*4 man who is bern deaf, dumb and blind, is looked upon by the Jaw as in 
the same state with an idiot ; he being supposed incapable of any understand- 
ing, as wanting all those senses which furnish the human mind with ideas.”’ 


Surely it cannot be denied that education has done something 
for mankind, since this doctrine was sent forth as a great prin- 
ciple of law. 

One of the points of greatest importance which an educa- 
tional survey of Europe suggests, is this : 


WHAT ARE THE CONSEQUENCES TO A PEOPLE, OF HAVING A UNIVERSAL, 
OR ONLY A PARTIAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ? 


All institutions, in the old countries, (as they are sometimes 
called,) have arrived at a greater degree of maturity than with 
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us. What is good has had time and opportunity to work out a 
more full development of its benign effects; and what is evil, 
to inflict upon mankind a fuller measure of calamity. It is so 
emphatically in regard to education. We have the seeds of 
the same evils and of the same benefits, which there have ger- 
minated, and been matured, and are now bearing luxuriant 
harvests of misery or of blessings. We shall do well, then, to 
look to their course, both for things to copy and things to avoid; 
because reason cannot predict anything so certainly from its 
apparent natural tendencies, as experience demonstrates it in 
its practical results. 

Where government has not established any system of educa- 
tion, the whole subject, of course, is left to individual enter- 
prise. In such cases, a few men,—always a small minority,— 
who appreciate the value of knowledge, will establish schools 
suited to their own wants. The majority will be left without 
any adequate means of instruction, and hence the mass will 
grow up in ignorance. Here the foundation of the greatest 
social inequalities is laid. Wherever this social inequality is 
once established, its tendency is to go on increasing and re- 
doubling from generation to generation. And this is but a part 
of the evil. Suppose, after the existence, though only for a 
short period, of such a state of things, some more philanthropic 
or more statesman-like class of the community attempts to sub- 
stitute a universal for the partial system. ‘Their wise and 
benevolent project immediately encounters the opposition of 
those who are already provided for. Why should we, say the 
latter, after having incurred trouble and expense in erecting 
schools suited to our wants, not only abandon them, but incur 
new trouble and expense in erecting schools for you? Your 
plan is untried, and we may well entertain doubts of its success. 
Besides, our children have already derived from our schools 
some cultivation of mind and some refinement of manners; and 
even if you were to have schools, we could not allow our 
children to associate with yours. Our teachers, too, have been 
selected in reference to our own views in government and 
religion; and before we unite with you in regard to literary 
and moral education, we must know whether you will unite 
with us in regard to political and religious. Thus the better 
educated classes of the community, who ought to be the pro- 
moters of knowledge and refinement among their inferiors, 
stand as a barrier against improvements. 

The private teachers form another obstacle. In such a state 
of things as I have supposed, they stand towards each other in 
the relation of competitors; but their interest prompts them to 
unite against the introduction of a new class of schools which 
would diminish the patronage bestowed upon their own. When 
the “Central Society of Education,” in England, were lately 
prosecuting their inquiries in regard to the relative numbers of 
children in school and out of school, in different towns, they 
were obliged to proceed with the greatest caution, lest they 
should alarm the fears of the private teachers, and obtain either 
no answers or false answers to their questions; and in some 
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instances, these teachers combined and sent on forged lists of 
schools and scholars, in order to diminish the force of the argu- 
ment for a National system, by showing that schools enough 
already existed. This fact was communicated to me by a gen- 
tleman engaged in the inquiry. 

Another evil is, that the partial system, or rather the absence 
of system, so far from being attended with less expense than 
the universal, is always attended with greater. This is true 
in regard to the expense of schoolhouses as well as of tuition. 
In England, where there is no National system, I saw many 
schoolhouses,—in Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool, and else- 
where,—not capable of accommodating more than from one 
hundred to four or at most five hundred pupils, which cost 
from one hundred thousand to three or four hundred thousand 
dollars apiece. One edifice for a private school, such as I have 
seen in Kngland,—not capable ef contaming more than five 
hundred seholars,—cost as much as twenty of the plain and 
substantial grammar schoolhouses in Boston, each one of 
which will contain that number. Such is the natural differ- 
ence of acting from a set of ideas or a frame of mind which 
embraces the whole people, or only a part of them, in its plans 
for improvement,—of acting from aristocratical or from repub- 
lican principles. If the schoelhouses which I saw in the most 
wealthy and populous cities of Prussia, are a fair specimen of 
those in the rest of the kingdom, it would not take more than 
a hundred of such as I saw in England, to equal the expense 
of all, in the whole kingdom of Prussia, where the children 
of fourteen millions of people are almost universally in at- 
tendance. 

Arrange the most highly civilized and conspicuous nations 
of Europe in their due order of precedence, as it regards the 
education of their people, and the kingdoms of Prussia and 
Saxony, together with several of the western and south-western 
states of the Germanic confederation, would undoubtedly stand 
preéminent, both in regard to the quantity and the quality of 
instruction. After these should come Holland and Neotland, 
—the provision for education in the former being much the 
most extensive, while in the latter perhaps it is a little more 
thorough. Ireland, too, has now a National system, which is 
rapidly extending, and has already accomplished a vast amount 
of good. The same may be said of France. Its system for 
National education has now been in operation for about ten 
years; it has done much, and promises much more. During 
the very last year, Belgium has established such a system; and 
before the revolution of 1830, while it was united with Holland, 
it enjoyed that of the latter country. England is the only one 
among the nations of Kurope, conspicuous for its civilization 
and resources, which has not, and never has had, any system 
for the education of its people. And it is the country where, 
incomparably beyond any other, the greatest and most appall- 
ing social contrasts exist,—where, in comparison with the intel- 
ligence, wealth, and refinement of what are called the higher 
classes, there is the most ignorance, poverty, and crime among 
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the lower. And yet in no country in the world have there been 
men who have formed nobler conceptions of the power, and ele- 
vation, and blessedness that come in the train of mental culti- 
vation; and in no country have there been bequests, donations, 
and funds so numerous and munificent as in England. Still, 
owing to the inherent vice and selfishness of their system, or 
their no-system, there is no country in which s0 little is effected, 
compared with their expenditure of means; and what is done 
only tends to separate the different classes of society more and 
more widely from each other. 

The statement of a few facts will show the amount expended, 
the inequality of the expenditure, and the comparatively little 
benefit derived therefrom. 

A few years ago, a parliamentary commission was instituted 
to inquire into the amount and state of public charities in 
England and Wales. The commission sat for a long time, 
and made most voluminous reports,—the mere digest or index 
of which fills two thousand three hundred and forty-one 
printed folio pages. From these, I select the following facts: 

The annual income of the charity funds for schools is set 
down in these reports at £312,545; but some schools, very 
richly endowed, were not included in the investigation, and, in 
conversation with several most intelligent men,—members of 
parliament and others,—I found their opinions to be, that, as 
the respective amounts of the charity funds were rendered by 
persons who had an interest in undervaluing them, the above 
aggregate was doubtless much below their real value; and that 
probably £500,000 would be a moderate estimate of their total 
annual income. ‘This is equivalent to almost two million five 
hundred thousand dollars of our money. It is easy to see that, 
if this sam were consolidated, and then distributed on princi- 

les of equality, it would be productive of incomputable good. 

et in a country where such splendid endowments for the 
cause of education have been made, and their income is now 
annually disbursed, there are, according to the estimate of a 
late British writer, more than a million and a half of children 
of a suitable age to attend school, who “are left in a condition 
of complete ignorance.” 

The following are instances of the present mode of distribut- 
ing the income of the abovementioned funds,—the county and 
town being given where the school exists, which is supported 
by the fund named. 

At Dunstable, county of Bedford, £330 10s. annual income, 
(a pound is equivalent to almost five dollars of our money,) 
supports forty boys. 

At Bedford, same county, a school with £90 income, teaches 
four hundred and twenty children. 

County of Berkshire, town of Reading, £1043 15s. 9d. teaches 
twenty-two boys. 

At Tilehurst, same county, £16 10s. 6d. teaches one hundred 
children. 

County of Cambridge, town of Bassingbourne, £7 6s. 4d. 
teaches one hundred and sixty children; while in Ely, same 
county, £231 1s. teaches twenty-four only. 
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County of Cornwall, town of St. Stephens, £192 13s. 4d. 
teaches six boys; and in the town of St. Bunyan, same county, 
£8 8s. teaches one hundred and fifty children. 

County of Devonshire, town of Plymouth, £596 12s. 3d. 
teaches seventeen boys; while in Brixham, same county, £78 
teaches two hundred children. 

County of Hertfordshire, town of Berkhamstead, £269 teaches 
thirty children; while in Therfield, same county, £2 teaches 
forty. 

7, of Kent, town of Greenwich, £625 14s. 4d. teaches 
twenty boys; while in Sundridge, same county, £10 teaches 
seventy children. 

County of Lancashire, town of Manchester, £2608 3s. 11d. 
: teaches eighty; while in Bibchester, same county, £20 teaches 
. one hundred. 

There is a single class of schools in England,—those founded 
for giving instruction in the Latin and Greek languages,—sixty- 
five of which have an income not exceeding £20, and fifteen 
have an income of more than £1000. Several of this class 
have an income of four, five, or more thousand pounds, per 
annum. 

But this is enough to show how unequally the means of 
education are distributed in England even where they are en- 
joyed at all, and how difficult it must be to introduce a general 
system, for the whole people, when many or most of the lead- 
ing families already have schools of their own. Such, too, is 
the natural consequence of having no National system,—one in 
which the whole people can participate. These facts are full 
of admonition to us, for this is the state of things towards 
which, eight years ago, we were rapidly tending. * 
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* A few extracts from documents authenticated by the government itself, will 
serve still further to show the inequality of the means of education, which exists in 
England. 

One of the late parliamentary committees on education describes the condition of 
a schoolroom in the following words : 

“In a garret, up three pair of dark, broken stairs, was a common day-school, 
with forty children, in a compass of ten feet by nine. On a perch, forming a tri- 
angle with a corner of the room, sat a cock and two hens; under a stump bed 
immediately beneath, was a dog-kennel, in the occupation of three black terriers, 
whose barking, added to the noise of the children and the cackling of the fowls on 
the approach of a stranger, was almost deafening. There was only one small 
window, at which sat the master, obstructing three fourths of the light. There are 
several schools in the same neighborhood which are in the same condition, filthy 
in the extreme.” 

In the same town, I saw a schoolhouse erected for the wealthier classes, which 
cost more than four hundred thousand dollars ! 

In the same report, it is said that “one master, being asked if he taught morals,” 
answered, “That question does not belong to my school; it belongs more to girls’ 


schools.” 
Another master, who stated that he used the globes, was asked if he had both, or 
a one only. “ Both,” was the reply ; “how could I teach geography with one?” It 


appeared that he thought both necessary, because one represented one halt, and the 
other the remaining half of the world. “He turned me out of school,” says the 
| agent, “when I explained to him his error.” 

It is thought unlucky for teachers to count their scholars. “It would,” said a 
mistress, “be a flat flying in the face of Providence. No, no, you shan’t catch me 
— j, See what a pretty mess David made of it, when he counted the children 
of Israel. 

The Rev. Edward Field, Inspector of National Schools, in his report, (1840,) 
after speaking in commendation of certain schools, adds, “This guarded and quali 
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A fact closely connected with the preceding is, an enormous 
disproportion in the salaries of teachers,—these salaries depend- 
ing rather upon the endowment of the school, than upon the 
qualifications of the teacher. I have seen a teacher who 
received from eight to ten thousand dollars a year, by the side 
of one, apparently his equal, who had not half as many hun- 


dreds. 
There is another and a most formidable evil resulting from 


fied praise, I am unable to extend to the teachers of dame schools. Too often, 
the rule of such schools, when any profitable instruction is given, is a harsh one, 
and in others, the honest declaration of one dame would apply to many: ‘It is but 
little they pays me, and it is but little I teaches them.’ ” 

Some of the accounts trace this ignorance, as a cause, to its legitimate effects. 

“In the locality where, in the year 1838, the fanatic who called himself Sir 
William Courtenay, raised a tumult which ended in the loss of his own life, and 
the life of several of his deluded followers, out of forty-five children, above fourteen, 
only eleven were, on investigation, found able to read and write, and out of one 
hundred and seventeen, under fourteen, but forty-two attended school, and several 
of these only occasionally. Out of these forty-two, only six could read and write.” 

In February, 1840, Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, assistant poor-law commissioner, 
reported on the state of education in that part of Wales in which the Chartists, 
under Frost, made a sudden rising. From this report it appears that, in five 
parishes, having an aggregate population of 85,000, there were but eighty schools, 
and only 3,308 children in attendance. 

The following are extracts from a late report of the National (Church) School 
Society. 

a There is only one small school for the daily education of the poor in the 
whole parish, containing about 12,000 inhabitants; that school educates about 
100. As one result of this neglect, the parish became, last year, the focus of 
Chartism; and the most bitter spirit of disaffection still exists among the lower 
classes.” 

“The population of the village of which I am the incumbent, is not less than 
20,000. There is no free school in the whole place ; hundreds of children receive no 
education whatever.” 

“T am vicar of a parish which contains a population of 10,000 souls, and I 
grieve to say there is but one schoolroom in it.” 

“Our situation is briefly as follows :—The parish contains 1500 souls; there is 
nothing which can with propriety be called a school. The demoralization and 
extreme ignorance which prevail among this mass of human beings, are truly 
deplorab!e. No language of mine can convey any idea of its extent.” 

“T find a population of 10,000 souls committed to my charge, with only one 
church, and a still smaller school in connection with the church.” 

“The population of the township is about 15,000. We have no definite school ; 
we rent two small places, which swallows up the subscriptions.” 

“The district belonging to my church contains a population of 5000, and I regret 
to say that the children are in a state of darkness and ignorance beyond descrip- 
tion.” 

“This parish is without a building of any kind wherein to assemble the children, 
either for a Sunday or a week school.” 

“T am the curate of a poor parish with 3000 of population, and there is no 
schoolhouse of any kind.” 

“This district has a population of 8000. The only instruction which the chil- 
dren receive is given to about 100, for an hour or two on the Sunday.” 

Such quotations as the above might be almost indefinitely extended. ; 

The Manchester Statistical Society, in their Report on the state of education in 
York, remark that, “however imperfect the education received at Sunday schools 
may be, when compared with a reasonable or a foreign standard, it affords never- 
theless the most valuable training within the reach of the great mass of the indus- 
trious population of England.” | 

Upon this, an able writer of the Society for the “Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge,” remarks: “Yet this training extends only to a few hours every week, is 
given by persons who are generally elevated only a little above their scholars, and 
whose only valuable recommendation is, that they are in general animated by a 
benevolent and pious spirit. There are, however, indirect effects which abate the 
good of Sunday schools, particularly in the spirit of sectarianism and bigotry, which, 
as at present constituted, they tend to foster; the undue opinion of themselves 
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the absence of a National system, and of that supervision of 
the schools which a National system imports. I refer to the 
character of the text-books for schools, which infamous com- 
pilers and infamous teachers conspire to introduce into them, 
as one of the attractions for degraded children. Bad men, in 
any walk of life, always look to the market which they can 
supply, and not to the quality of the productions they offer for 
sale. When the education of a portion of the people is very 


which they are apt to engender in the minds of the teachers; the rivalry which 
they excite and the jealousies which they keep up between the different schools ; 
a | above all, the pauperizing influence, which, more than other charity schools, 
they exert on the scholars. So long, indeed, as scarcely any other book than the 
Bible is employed in Sunday schools, the training which they afford must be very 
defective, unapproached in its excellence as is that holy book when well under- 
stood, and rightly used. But an exclusive acquaintance with it, is not sufficient to 
expand the mind and prepare it fur the duties of life. Without the aid of other 
knowledge it 1s not possible that those distinctions and qualifications should be 
made which parts, at least, of the sacred Scriptures require, and which are ren- 
dered necessary by the lapse of ages and by the existence of a totally different order 
of circumstances. If these distinctions and qualifications are not made, the most 
erroneous conclusions may be drawn from the Bible, and the most unrighteous 
purposes may be in appearance made to receive a sanction from it. The Scottish 
Covenanters justified their murders by appealing to the severities practised by the 
Israelites. The German Anabaptists made use of the disinterestedness of the first 
Christians in sharing their property with the destitute in an emergency, in order to 
authorize their spoliation of the goods of others. The madman, Thom, appealed to 
the Bible in support of his delusions. Chartisin flourished most vigorously, and in 
its most offensive form, in cases where the Scriptures were the text-book.”* 

The civil commotion which has prevailed, during the greater part of the last 
year, over a considerable portion of Wales, affords a fresh instance of the perver- 
sion of the Bible, in the hands of ignorance. Large bodies of the farmers of Wales, 
feeling themselves aggrieved by the number of turnpike gates, and the high rates 
of toll exacted for passing through them, combined together and commenced the 
work of midnight demolition. In the prosecution of their enterprise, several lives 
have been lost, and a vast amount of property destroyed. A military force has 
been marched into the country to put down the disturbances ; and a judicial com- 
mission raised to try the offenders is now sitting. These violators of the law and 
depredators upon private property, profess to be very religious. They derive their 
name, and justify their outrages, from Scripture. They call themselves “Rebecca- 
ites,” or “ Rebecca and her Daughters ;” and they quote the following text as a sane- 
tion of their proceedings: “ And they blessed Rebecca, and said unto her, Thou art 
our sister, be thou the mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the 
gate of those which hate them.”’—Genesis xxiv.60. According to their interpretation 
of this passage, they are the seed of Rebecca, and the owners of turnpike stock 
are “those which hate them,’—whose “Gares,” therefore, they are commanded to 
“possess ”’—that is, to destroy. 

The following extract is from “the Thirty-fifth Report of the British and Foreign 
School Society :’— 

“In the house of correction at Lewes, of 846 prisoners, 48 only could read and 
write well ; 252 could read and write a little ; only 8 had any idea of Christian doc- 
trine ; 294 knew nothing of our Savior ; 490 had heard of him, but knew little more 
than his name; 51 knew something of his history.” 

Such, in the end, are the inevitable consequences, when the rich neglect the poor, 
—the educated, the ignorant. 

The history of the world is rife with proofs of the evils of ignorance ; but the 
present condition of England demonstrates that ignorance becomes more and more 
dangerous, just in proportion to the freedom of the institutions amongst which it is 
allowed to exist. Shall we take warning from these examples, or are we of those 
“who will not be persuaded though one should rise from the dead ?” 


* It will of course be observed that this passaze refers only to Sunday schools, where there are no 
day-schools, and where the children receive no collateral knowledge.—Ep, 


[To be continued. } 
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available to turn this class into more active opponents of the 

measure then pending in Parliament. Thus, unfortunately, the 

errors of that system were brought to bear, not merely against 
roselytizing education, but against education itself. 

But allowing all these charges against the Prussian system to 
be true, there were still two reasons why I was not deterred 
from examining it. 

In the first place, the evils imputed to it were easily and 
naturally separable from the good which it was not denied to 
possess. If the Prussian schoolmaster has better methods of 
teaching reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, &c., 
so that, in half the time, he produces greater and better results, 
surely, we may copy his modes of teaching these elements, 
without adopting his notions of passive obedience to govern- 
ment, or of blind adherence to the articles of a church. By the 
ordinance of nature, the human faculties are substantially the 
same all over the world, and hence the best means for their 
development and growth in one place, must be substantially 
the best for their development and growth everywhere. ‘The 
spirit which shall control the action of these faculties when 
matured, which shall train them to self-reliance or to abject 
submission, which shall lead them to. refer all questions to the 
standard of reason or to that of authority,—this spirit is wholly 
distinct and distinguishable from the manner in which the 
faculties themselves ought to be trained; and we may avail our- 
selves of all improved methods in the earlier processes, without 
being contaminated by the abuses which may be made to fol- 
low them. ‘The best style of teaching arithmetic or spelling has 
no necessary or natural connection with the doctrine of heredi- 
tary right; and an accomplished lesson in geography or gram- 
mar commits the human intellect to no particular dogma in reli- 
gion. 
In the second place, if Prussia can pervert the benign influ- 
ences of education to the support of arbitrary power, we surely 
can employ them for the support and perpetuation of republican 
institutions. A national spirit of liberty can be cultivated more 
easily than a national spirit of bondage ; and if it may be made 
one of the great prerogatives of education to perform the 
unnatural and unholy work of making slaves, then surely it 
must be one of the noblest instrumentalities for rearing a nation 
of freemen. If a moral power over the understandings and 
affections of the people may be turned to evil, may it not also 
be employed for the highest good ? 

Besides, a generous and impartial mind does not ask whence 
a thing comes, but what it is. ‘Those who, at the present day, 
would reject an improvement because of the place of its origin, 
belong to the same school of bigotry with those who inquired 
if any good could come out of Nazareth; and what infinite 
blessings would the world have lost had that party been pun- 
ished by success! Throughout my whole tour, no one princi- 
ple has been more frequently exemplified than this,—that 
wherever I have found the best institutions,—educational, 
reformatory, charitable, penal or otherwise,—there I have 
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always found the greatest desire to know how similar institu- 
tions were administered among ourselves; and where I have 
found the worst, there I have found most of the spirit of self- 
complacency, and even an offensive disinclination to hear of 
better methods. 

The examination of schools, schoolhouses, school systems, 
apparatus and modes of teaching, has been my first object, at 
all times and places. Under the term “schools,” [here include 
all elementary schools, whether public or private; all Normal 
Schools; schools for teaching the Blind and the Deaf and 
Dumb; schools for the reformation of juvenile offenders; all 
charity foundations for educating the children of the poor, or of 
criminals, and all orphan establishments,—of which last class 
there are such great numbers on the continent. When practi- 
cable and useful, I have visited gymnasia, colleges and univer- 
sities; but as it is not customary in these classes of institutions 
to allow strangers to be present at recitations, I have had less 
inducement to see them.* 

I have seen no Institutions for the Blind equal to that under 
the care of Dr. Howe, at South Boston; nor but one indeed, 
(at Amsterdam,) worthy to be compared with it. In many of 
them, the blind are never taught to read; and in others they 
learn only a handicraft, or some mere mechanical employment. 
Generally speaking, however, music is taught; and in Ger- 
many, where the blind, like all other classes of society, are 
taught music very thoroughly, I saw a common mode of per- 
formance on the organ which is very unusual in America. The 
organs were constructed with a set of keys for the feet; so that 
the feet could always play an accompaniment to the hands. 

In Paris, the new edifice for the blind now just completed, is, 


* When not engaged in visiting schools, I have visited great numbers of Hospi- 
tals for the Insane, and for the sick, and also of Prisons. This I have done not 
only from a rational curiosity to know in what manner these classes of our 
fellow-beings are treated abroad; but in the hope of finding something by which 
we might be enlightened and improved in the management of the same classes at 
home. 

In regard to Lunatic Asylums, I have seen none superior, nor any in all 
respects equal, to our State institution at Worcester. 

In regard to Prisons, I have found them, almost uniformly, and especially on the 
continent, in a most deplorable condition,—often worse than any of ours were 
twenty-five years ago, before the commencement amongst us of that great reform 
in Prison Discipline, which has already produced such beneficent results. Great 
Britain, however, now furnishes some admirable models for the imitation of the 
world. In the city of Dublin, I visited a prison containing about three hundred 
female convicts. It was superintended by a Female. The whole was a perfect 
pattern of neatness, order and decorum ; and the moral government was as admi- 
rable as the material administration. As the Lady-Principal conducted me to the 
different parts of the establishment, speaking to me with such sorrow and such 
hope of the different subjects of her charge, and addressing them as one who came 
to console and to save, and not to punish or avenge,—always in tones of the sweet- 
est affection, yet modified to suit the circumstances of each offender,—I felt, more 
vividly than I had ever done before, to what a sublime height of excellence the 
female character can reach, when it consecrates its energies to the work of benevo- 
lence. Amid these outcasts from society she spends her days and her nights; but 
with her convictions and sentiments of duty and of charity towards the lost, they 
must be days and nights which afford her more substantial and enduring happiness 
than queens, or those who, by their fascinations, rule over the rulers of men, can 
ever enjoy. 
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in its architectural construction and arrangement, an admirable 
model for this class of institutions. 

In regard to the instruction given to the Deaf and Dumb, I 
am constrained to express a very different opinion. The 
schools for this class, in Prussia, Saxony and Holland, seem to 
me decidedly superior to any in this country. The point of 
difference is fundamental. With us, the deaf and dumb are 
taught to converse by signs made with the fingers. ‘There, in- 
credible as it may seem, they are taught ¢o speak with the lips 
and tongue. ‘That a person, utterly deprived of the organs of 
hearing,—who indeed never knew of the existence of voice or 
sound,—should be able éo talk, seems almost to transcend the 
limits of possibility ; and surely that teacher is entitled to the 
character of a great genius as well as benefactor, who con- 
ceived, and successfully executed a plan, which, even after it 
is accomplished, the world will scarcely credit. In the countries 
last named, it seems almost absurd to speak of the Dumb. 
There are hardly any dumb there; and the sense of hearing, 
when lost, is almost supplied by that of sight. 

It is a great blessing to a deaf-mute to be able to converse in 
the language of signs. But it is obvious that, as soon as he 
passes out of the circle of those who understand that language, 
he is as helpless and hopeless as ever. ‘The power of uttering 
articulate sounds,—of speaking as others speak,—alone restores 
him to society. ‘That this can be done, and substantially in all 
cases, I have had abundant proof;—nay, though an entire stran- 
ger, and speaking a foreign language, I have been able to hold 
some slight conversation with deaf and dumb pupils who had 
not completed half their term of study. 

With us, this power of conferring the gift of speech upon 
the deaf and dumb is so novel a fact, and, as it seems to me, 
one of such intrinsic importance, that I feel authorized, if not 
required, to give a brief description of the mode in which it is 
eflected. 

It is a common opinion in regard to deaf and dumb persons, 
that the organs of speaking, as well as the organs of hearing, 
are defective; but this is an error,—the incapacity to speak 
resulting only from the incapacity to hear. 


MODE OF TEACHING THE DEAF AND DUMB TO SPEAK, BY THE UTTER- 
ANCE OF ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 


An uninstructed deaf and dumb child must arrive at a con- 
siderable age before he would be conscious of the fact of 
breathing,—that is, before his mind would propose to itself, as 
a distinct idea, that he actually inhales and exhales air. Hav- 
ing no ear, it would be still later before he would recognize any 
distinction between such inhalations and expulsions of the air 
as would be accompanied by sound, and such as would not. 
The first step, therefore, in the instruction of a deaf and dumb 
child, is to make him conscious of these facts. ‘To give hima 
knowledge of the fact that he breathes, the teacher, seating 
himself exactly opposite to the light, takes the pupil upon his 
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lap or between his knees, so that the pupil’s eye shall be on a 
level with his own, and so that they can Jook each other direct- 
ly in the face. The teacher now takes the pupil’s right hand 
in his left, and the pupil’s left hand in his right. He places 
one of the pupil’s hands immediately before his own lips, and 
breathes upon it. He then brings the pupil’s other hand into 
the same position before his (the pupil’s) lips, and, through the 
faculty of imitation, leads him to breathe upon that, just as his 
first hand had been breathed upon by the teacher. ‘This exer- 
cise is varied indefinitely as to stress or intensity of breathing; 
and the lessons are repeated again and again, if necessary, un- 
til, in each case, the feeling caused by the expulsion of air 
from the pupil’s\mouth on the back of one hand, becomes 
identical with the feeling on the back of the other hand, caused 
by the expulsion of air from the teacher’s mouth. Sometimes 
a little play mingles with the instruction; and a light object, as 
a feather or a bit of paper, is blown by the breath. 

Another accompaniment of simple breathing is the expansion 
and subsidence of the chest, as the air is alternately drawn 
into it and expelled from it. ‘To make the pupil acquainted 
with this fact, one of his hands is held before the teacher’s 
mouth, as above described, while the other is laid closely upon 
his breast. The pupil readily perceives the falling motion 
of the chest when the air is emitted from the lungs, and the 
rising motion when it is inhaled. His hands are then trans- 
ferred to his own mouth and chest, where the same acts, per- 
formed by himself, produce corresponding motions and sensa- 
tions. These processes must, of course, be continued for a 
greater or less length of time, according to the aptitude of the 
scholar. 

The next step is to teach the fact of sounds, and their effect 
or value. For this purpose, a third person should be present, 
standing with the back towards the teacher and pupil. The 
teacher and pupil being placed as before, and the teacher hold- 
ing the back of one of the pupil’s hands before his (the teach- 
er’s) mouth, and placing the other upon his breast, breathes as 
before. ‘The only effect of this is the mere physical sensations 
produced upon the pupil’s hands. But now the teacher speaks 
with a loud voice, and the person present turns round to answer. 
The same effect would be produced by calling upon a dog or 
other domestic animal. Here the pupil perceives an entire new 
state of facts. 'The speaking is accompanied by a new position 
of the organs of speech, and by a greatly increased action of 
the chest; and it is immediately followed by a movement or 
recognition on the part of the third person. ‘The pupil’s hands 
are then transferred to his own mouth and chest, and he is led 
to shape his organs of speech in imitation of the teacher’s, and 
to make those strong emissions of breath which produce sound. 
When this sound has been produced by the pupil, both the 
teacher and the third person intimate, by their attention and 
their approval, that a new thing has been done; and from that 
moment, the peculiar effort and the vibrations, necessary to the 
utterance of sounds, are new facts added to the pupil’s store of 
knowledge. 
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These exercises having been pursued for a suflicient length 
of time, the teacher begins to instruct in the elementary sounds. 
The letter 4 is the first taught, being only a hard breathing, and 
therefore forming the connecting link between cimple breathing 
and the utterance of the vowel sounds. 

Here it is obvious that the teacher must be a perfect master 
of the various sounds of the language, and of the positions into 
which all the vocal organs must be brought in order to enun- 
ciate them. All the combined and diversified motions and 
positions of lips, teeth, tongue, uvula, glottis, windpipe, and so 
forth, must be as familiar to him, as the position of keys or 
chords to the performer on the most complicated musical in- 
strument. For this purpose, all the sounds of the language,— 
and of course all the motions and positions of the organs 
necessary to produce them,—are reduced to a regular series or 
gradation. ‘The variations requisite for the vowel sounds, are 
formed into a regular sequence, and a large table is prepared in 
which the consonant sounds are arranged in a scientifie order. 
To indicate the difference between a long and a short sound, a 
long sound is uttered accompanied by a slow motion of the 
hand, and then a short sound of the same vowel accompanied 
by a quick motion. 

As the pupil has no ear, he cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
to learn sounds; he only learns motions and vibrations, the 
former by the eye, the latter by the touch. ‘The parties being 
seated as I have before described, so that the light shines full 
upon the teacher’s face, one of the pupil’s hands is placed upon 
the teacher’s throat, while he is required at the same time to 
look steadfastly at the teacher’s mouth. 'The simplest sound 
of the vowel a is now uttered and repeated, by the teacher. 
He then applies the pupil’s other hand to his (the pupil’s) 
throat, and leads him to enunciate sounds until the vibrations 
produced in his own throat, resemble those which had been pro- 
duced by the utterance of the teacher. At this stage of the 
instruction the pupil understands perfectly what is desired ; 
and, therefore, he perseveres with effort after effort, until, at last, 
perhaps after a hundred or five hundred trials, he hits the exact 
sound, when, conscious of the same vibration in his own organs 
which he had before felt in those of the teacher, at the same 
moment that the teacher also recognizes the utterance of the true 
sound, their countenances glow into each other with the origi- 
nal light of joy, and not only is a point gained in the instruc- 
tion which will never be lost, but the pupil is animated to 
renewed exertions. 

The sound of the German vowels being so different from 
our own, it is difficult to elucidate this subject to one not 
acquainted with the German language. But let any one lay his 
finger upon the middle of the upper side of the pomum adami, 
and press it against the windpipe, and then enunciate succes- 
sively the sounds of the letters a and e, and he will instanta- 
neously perceive how much higher that part of the throat is 
raised, and how much more it is brought forward, in the latter 
case than in the former. And not only is there a striking dif- 
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ference in the motions of the windpipe, when these two 
vowels are sounded, but in sounding the letter e, almost all the 
vocal organs are changed from the position which is necessary 
for enunciating the letter a. The tongue is brought much 
nearer to the roof of the mouth, the lips are partially drawn 
together, and the whole under-jaw is raised nearer to the upper. 
Thus every different sound in the language requires a different 
position and different motions of the vocal organs. Hence the 
work of teaching the deaf and dumb to speak, consists in train- 
ing them to arrange the organs of speech into all these posi- 
tions, and to practise, at will, all this variety of motions. 
When the pupil looks at the organs of the teacher and feels of 
them, then their positions and motions become to him a visible 
and tangible alphabet, just as our spoken alphabet is an audible 
one. For the guttural sounds, the hand must be placed upon 
the throat. For the nasal, the teacher holds one of the pupil’s 
fingers lightly against one side of the lower or membranous 
part of the nose, below the ossa nasi, and after the vibration 
there has been felt, places another of his fingers against the 
same part of his own nose. 

During all these processes, the eye is most actively employed. 
The teacher arranges his own organs in the manner necessary 
for the production of a given sound, and holds them in that 
position until the pupil can arrange his own in the same way. 
Sometimes the pupil is furnished with a mirror, that he may 
see that his own organs are conformed to those of the teacher. 
If any part of the pupil’s tongue is unmanageable, the teacher 
takes his spatula, (an instrument of ivory or horn, in the shape 
of a spoon-handle,) and raises or depresses it, as the case may 
require. 

But some of the elementary sounds are begun or completed 
with closed lips, and in such case,—the cheeks not being made 
of glass,—the pupil cannot see the position or motions of the 
tongue. ‘T’o obviate this difficulty, Mr. Reich, of Leipsic, uses 
a tongue made of Indian rubber, which he can bend or twist, 
at pleasure, till it becomes a type or model of the form he wishes 
the pupil’s tongue to assume. 

Later in the course of instruction, the pupils are taught the 
meaning of Italic letters and emphasis. If a child asks for a 
piece of white paper for instance, a piece of grey is given him; 
and when he intimates that he asked for white, the question is 
written down with the word ‘‘ white” underscored, and then a 
piece of white paper is given. Another exercise teaches him a 
corresponding stress of the voice in speaking. 

An extraordinary fact, and one which throws great light upon 
the constitution of the mind, is, that the deaf and dumb, after 
learning to read, take great delight in poetry. ‘The measure 
of the verse wakes up a dormant faculty within them, giving 
them the pleasure of what we call ¢ime, although they have no 
ear to perceive it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the laborious processes by 
which the wonderful work of teaching the dumb to speak is 
accomplished; and so extraordinary are the results, that I have 
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often heard pupils, in the deaf and dumb schools of Prussia 
and Saxony, read with more distinctness of articulation and 
appropriateness of expression than is done by some of the chil- 
dren in our own schools who possess perfect organs of speech, 
and a complement of the senses. Nay, so successful are the 
teachers, that, in some instances, they overcome, in a good 
degree, difficulties arising from a deficiency or malformation of 
the organs themselves,—such as the loss of front teeth, the 
tied-tongue, and so forth. In some of the cities which I visit- 
ed, the pupils who had gone through with a course of instruc- 
tion at the deaf and dumb school were employed as artisans or 
mechanics, earning a competent livelihood, mingling with other 
men, and speaking and conversing like them. In the city of 
Berlin, there was a deaf and dumb man, named Habermaass, 
who was so famed for his correct speaking, that strangers used 
to call to see him. ‘These he would meet at the door, con- 
duct into the house, and enjoy their surprise when he told them 
that he was Habermaass. A clergyman of high standing and 
character, whose acquaintance I formed in Holland, told me 
that when he was one of the religious instructers of the deaf 
and dumb school at Groningen, he took a foreign friend one 
day to visit it; and when they had gone through the school, 
his friend observed, that that school was very well, but that it 
was the deaf and dumb school which he had wished to see. 
Were it not for the extraordinary case of Laura Bridgman,— 
which has compelled assent to what would formerly have been 
regarded as a fiction or a miracle,—I should hardly venture to 
copy an account of the two following cases from the work of 
Mr. Moritz Hill, the accomplished instructer of the deaf and 
dumb school at Weissenfels. They refer to the susceptibility 
of cultivation of the sense of touch, which he asserts to be gen- 
erally very acute in the deaf and dumb. The importance of 
this will be readily appreciated when we consider how essen- 
tial light is to the power of reading language upon the lips and 
the muscles of the face. In darkness, the deaf and dumb are 
again cut off from that intercourse with humanity which has 
been given to them by this beneficent instruction. Mr. Hill 
gives an account of a girl whose facility in reading from the 
lips was so remarkable, that she could read at a great distance, 
by an artificial light, and even with very little light. She was 
found to be in the habit of conversing in the night with a maid- 
servant, after the light was extinguished. And this was done 
only by placing her hand upon the naked breast of her compan- 
ion. ‘The other case was that of a boy who could read the lips 
by placing his hand upon them in the dark, in the same way 
that Laura reads the motions of another’s fingers in the hollow 
of her own hand. 

Mr. Hill also mentions instances in which the facility 
acquired is so great, that the motions of the face can be read by 
the deaf and dumb when only a side view of the countenance 
can be obtained, and, consequently, only a partial play of the 
muscles seen. 

The following are among the reasons which the German 
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teachers of the deaf and dumb give for preferring the method 
of speaking by the voice to that of speaking by signs on the 
fingers, and by pantomime. 

1. Loud speaking is the most convenient mode of intercourse, 
and the one most in accordance with human nature. 

2. The deaf and dumb, as well as the man possessed of all 
his senses, has a natural impulse to express his feelings, 
thoughts, &c., by sounds. 

In confirmation of this reason, I may say, that it is remarka- 
bly confirmed by the case of Laura Bridgman, who, though 
deaf, dumb, and blind, makes a different sound,—though an 
inarticulate one, a mere noise,—for each of her acquaintances. 

3. Experience has long shown, that even those who are born 
deaf and dumb, and still more those who have become so later 
in life, can attain fluency in oral expression. 

4. iixperience has also shown that, with the deaf and dumb 
who have acquired a facility in speaking, all subsequent instruc- 
tion is more successful than with those who have been taught 
merely the language of signs, and writing. 

5. Loud speaking is of great use to the deaf and dumb, not 
only as a means of learning, but of imparting their knowledge. 
They learn by imparting; and thus obtain more definite ideas 
of what they already know. It is a means of further cultiva- 
tion, also, even when it is wearisome, monotonous, Inexpres- 
sive, or absolutely disagreeable; for people soon become accus- 
tomed even tosuch imperfect speech, as to the imperfect speech 
of a little child. The peculiar advantages even of a low de- 
gree of acquisition are,—1l. The exercise and strengthening of 
the lungs. 2. The aid it gives to the comprehension and 
retaining of words, as well as to the power of recalling them 
tomemory. 3. It has an extraordinary humanizing power,— 
the remark having been often made, and with truth, that all 
the deaf and dumb who have learned to speak, have a far more 
human expression of the eye and countenance than those who 
have only been taught to write. 

6. Important as speaking is for easy intercourse with others, 
it is quite as important, indeed more so, to many of the deaf 
and dumb, to acquire a facility in comprehending what is spoken . 
to themselves ; because very few of those who have intercourse 
with the deaf and dumb, have time, means or inclination to 
hold written communication with them. But if the deaf and 
dumb have acquired the art of reading language from the 
mouth of the speaker, people will converse with them willingly, 
and they will then have a wide school in which to carry for- 
ward their acquisitions. For these reasons, it is desirable for 
the deaf and dumb to cultivate, with all assiduity, the observa- 
tion of the language of the lips, even if they are obliged to 
relinquish speaking on account of being unintelligible. 


[To be continued. } 
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